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[Translated for this Journal.] 


Mozart's “‘ Don Giovanni.” 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from last week.) 
THe SERENADE. 

As soon as Elvira has gone with Leporello, 
Don Juan tunes his mandoline, with which he 
has already provided himself, and like a gallant 
Spaniard begins to sing under the window of his 
fair one. We knew this, O excellent musician, 
from the moment that he sang: Vpi che sapete, 
when the ladies had given him the name of 
Cherubino. Fifteen or sixteen years have flown 
since then. The child has become a man, the 

) soprano a baritone, the cherub a devil; the 





novice has devoured myriads of women, begin- 
ning with Rosina, who is the first among the 
“one thousand and three,” in the rubric of 
Ispagna. It will be ‘understood that he sings no 
longer as he then did. The Romanza for the 
page was composed with the greatest care; that 
was worth a countess. But this time he has to 
do only with a lady’s maid, who would not under- 
stand poetical and too fine musical phrases; be- 
sides, Giovanni has long since discontinued the 
practice of written composition. If he has occa- 
sion for a song, a serenade, or a notturno, he 
trusts to his talent for improvisation. And who 
could not have improvised the song: Deh, vient 
alla _finestra (Ah, come to the window), whose 
melody flows like the honey mentioned in the 
second verse, and those arpeggios of the man- 
doline which the ear wouldisuggest to any one ? 
But there are certain cho a certain modu- 
lation in it, enough to convince a connoisseur that 
this dilettante understands more than he suffers 
to appear. Were it not for these dainty bits, 
these little artistic touches of harmony, one might 
make half a dozen pieces of this sort every day. 
True; but how many days would have to be 
spent in this way, before one would hit upon a 
melody of sixteen bars, which would be so 
smooth, so singing, and so singable for every- 
body, and withal a fresh and Southern melody, 
full of voluptuous languor and of amorous impa- 
tience; in a word, a melody which retains the 
bloom of its novelty and its magic for now fifty 
years that it has been used and abused? Try it, 
musical reader, and may you live long enough to 
be able to judge of the success of the trial your- 
self! 

But Don Juan follows to-day a destiny which 
he is no longer to succeed in conquering. His 
best-planned adventures prove a miserable wreck. 
No one appears at the window, and instead of the 
fair one, the deluded gallant sees a mob of armed 
people approaching, whose intentions look very 
suspicious. It is Masetto and his friends, seeking 
to waylay him by night. This is a sort of com- 
pensation which fate grants to Don Giovanni; in 
return for his having to renounce a (éle-a-téte 
with Elvira’s maid, he gets an opportunity to 
give Masetto a lesson in the art of living; under 
shelter of his changed dress he goes boldly up 
to the crowd, gives himself out for Leporello, 
highly commends the plan of the brave people, 
and offers himself to conduct them—to himself. 
The strategic arrangements, the watchword, the 





mode of execution, the deseription of the foe, 
are contained in the aria, No. 4, Meta di voi qua 
vadano (Half of you go this way), a piece de- 
claimed in a droll Italian manner, which is instru- 
mented with infinite art and interest, and is full 
of fine, wicked and comical intentions. Yet it 
produces but little effect, if the singer is not also 
a player, and if he does not take pains to make 
the words prominent. A clear enunciation con- 
stitutes the essential merit of the voice-part, since 
the melody and the figures are all in tie orches- 
tra. Equally necessary is it that the supernume- 
raries should step out of their machine-like con- 
dition, assume a human shape and take a part in 
the action. They must understand how to listen 
to their new chief, to show themselves astonished 

his orders and yet animated with the best 
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against one. “#inally rot whe represents 
Masetto must support his~brother artists by ex- 
pressive and comic pantomime. Without these 
accessories, which evidently lay in the intention 
of the composer, and without Italian words, 
whose harmonious prosody completes the voice- 
part, the effect, we repeat it, of this purely 
scenic aria is entirely lost. 


“VEDRAL CARINO.” 


Don Juan, who has staid behind with Masetto, 
disarms him, throws him down, beats him black 
and blue, and leaves him lying on the ground for 
dead. But that he is not, as his cries convince 
us after the departure of the supposed Leporello. 
Zerlina runs in, examines his wounds and bruises, 
and finding none of them incurable, she promises 
the dear man a complete recovery if he will be 
more rational in future. 

We must remark, or rather remind ourselves, 
that since the Finale of the First Act Zerlina’s 
heart has entirely changed. The man, who has 
almost publicly brought her to dishonor, has be- 
come really an object of abhorrence to her; and 
since Masetto is in fact her husband, why should 
she not love this Masetto? The poor devil has 
endured so much for her sake. Hence the re- 
markable difference between the air: Batti, batti 
and the air: Vedrai carino. The latter is far 
less elaborate, less ornate, and far shorter 
than the other. But is it inferior in point of 
beauty? I do not know; but if I had to choose 
between the two pieces, I should not hesitate.te 
decide for the second. Many connoisseurs may 
be of the opposit: view, and may adduce excel_ 
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lent reasons for it. As a musician I can guess 
their reasons; asa critic I subscribe to them in 
advance; as a dilettante I express my individual 
taste and declare it unconquered, that the reader 
may be on his guard against the partiality of the 
writer. Never has a melody made so deep and 
dear an impression on me, as that of Vedrai 
carino. I have known it from my childhood, and 
it still sounds on with the same inexpressible 
charm in my ear and in my memory, where to 
sthis day it has remained without a rival. 

Vedrai carino is, like so many pieces of our 
opera, super-dramatic music. When we hear it, 
we forget the text, we forget the person. There 
is no longer any Zerlina or Masetto. Something 
infinite, absolute, and verily divine announces 
itself to the soul. Is it perhaps nothing but love, 
represented under one of the countless modifica- 
tions, by which it is distinguished in each indi- 
vidual, according to the laws of his nature and the 
peculiar vicissitudes of his fortune? No; the 
soul feels rather a direct effluence of the principle 
itself, from which all youth, all love, all joy, and 
every vital reproduction flows. The genius of 
the Spring's metamorphoses, he namely, whom 
the old theosophists called Eros, who disembroiled 
Chaos, who fructified germs and married hearts, 
this genius speaks to us in this music, as he has 
so often spoken in the murmurings of the brook 
that has escaped its icy prison, in the rustling of 
the young leaves, in the melodious songs of the 
nightingale, in the balmy odors which pervade 
the eloquent and inspiring stillness of a May night. 
Mozart had listened to and firmly held this 
ground-chord of this universal harmony; he 
arranged it for a soprano voice with orchestral ac- 
companiment, and made of it the nuptial air of a 
young bride. Zerlina sings surrounded by th 
shadows of the ntrri@gp night, while just about 
to cross the threshold, at which virginity pauses, 
with prayer and trembling expecting the confir- 
mation of the holy title of wife. In this place the 
Aria becomes a genuine Scena of Love, the source 
of life and of eternal rejuvenescence for all na- 
ture ;—of Love, the Spring-time of souls and the 
most unstinted revelation of the all-goodness of 
the Creator. It isa marriage song for all that 
loves, conceived in the same spirit with the “ Ode 
to Joy” by ScuILuER, allowing for the difference 
of tone and style between a Dithyrambic and 
an Eclogue. The theme, the image of the purest 
bliss, betrays none the less that inexplicable and 
seldom justified exaltation, which in the fairest, 
poetic hours of our existence leads us to that un- 
known good, whereof all other goods of earth are 
only shadows and foretastes. A rhythm without 
marked accent; a harmony without dissonances ; 
a modulation, which rests in the Tonic and forgets 
itself, as if held fast there by some spell; a mel- 
ody, which cannot separate itself from its inefface- 
able motiv ; this tranquil rapture, this soft ecstacy, 
fill out the first half of the air. After the pause 
hosts of nightingales begin to sing in chorus in 
the orchestra, while the voice with exquisite mo- 
notony murmurs: Sentile battere, toccami qua. 
Then the same words are again uttered with the 
expression of passion ; the heart of the young wo- 
man beats stronger and stronger ; the sighs of the 
orchestra are redoubled, and the last vocal phrase, 
which bears the impress of chaste devotion, shows 
us the wife as she sinks softly upon the bosom of 
her husband. Mozart seems to have anticipated 

he desire of the ear, in that he lets the orchestra 














repeat the whole motiv and the enchanting final 
phrases once again. He knew that the piece 
would be found too short, as it actually is the 
case. 

Tue SEXTET. 

The scene changes. We see the bujo loco 
(dark, retired place), to which Leporello has con- 
ducted Elvira. What is a bujo loco, which in the 
libretto is indicated only by these words, out of 
which our scene-shifters never know what to 
make? Upon our stage it shall be a deserted 
and half-ruined Gothic chapel, in the vicinity of 
the churchyard, which we see through an im- 
mense window by the light of the moon, with its 
monuments and the statue of the Commendatore 
towering above them all. Hereafter you shall 
see why I have preferred this decoration to all 
others. Let us preface with a few indispensable 
remarks, before we listen to the grand piece of 
music that is now about to commence. 

Good judges agree pretty generally with the 
view of M. Castit-BLazr, who regards the 
Sextet in Don Giovanni “as the most astonishing 
creation which the human mind has produced in 
the lyric dramatic style ;” and yet the Allegro of 
the Sextet, which properly is the Sextet, has 
been in Germany the subject of several criticisms, 
which at first appear unanswerable. It has been 
shown that the situation, resting solely and en- 
tirely on the development of a laughable illusion, 
can afford no opportunity for the use of the high 
tragic style, which reigns in this Allegro. To 
this it has been added, that, if there be one 
among the acting persons to whom it would be 
both admissible and proper to rise to the tragedy 
of passion, that person is Elvira, who has been 
outrageously dealt with and humiliated in the 
eyes of witnesses; and that for this reason Elvira 
here, as in the Quartét, ought to have taken the 
first voice-part. But this réle, so entirely isolated 
in the action, is not once individualized in the 
music (we speak always of the Allegro); El- 
vira there is nothing but a third soprano. Her 
part, continually dominated by others which tell 
more upon the ear, and hidden as it were in the 
middle of the harmony, only adds relief to the 
combinations of the ensemble, but does not bring 
out the individuality of the person. There could 
not be a juster conclusion; Mozart himself 
would have been compelled smilingly to admit it. 
The Sextet therefore would be nothing but a 
sublime mistake, which the friends of music 
would have to pardon in Mozart. But not so 
fast. 

In the first place, let us recognize that the sub- 
ject-matter of No. 6 is one of those thoughts 
which only the musician could have given to the 
poet. Da Ponte was neither so senseless, nor was 
he possessed of such deep musical knowledge, 
that he could of his own accord have arranged 
the scenic frame-work as we find it in the libretto. 
For what end would the poet have brought to- 
gether and kept together all the characters in an 
apparently comic situation, unless he had wished 
with the aid of the maestro to enliven his public ? 
But in that case he would have given the scene 
in dialogue, instead of putting one and the same 
text into the mouths of all. 

Mille torbidi_ pensieri 
Mi s’aggiran per la testa. 


Che giornata, O stelle, é questa, 
Che impensata novita. 


That is neither tragic, nor comic, nor in any 
way dramatic ; nothing is said by it; a good text 








for a fugue, which needs no sense, but only words 
and syllables. Mozart had it so on purpose, and 
there is perhaps not one of my readers who can- 
not guess what purpose. Mozart wanted the 
matter fora much more extended, more devel- 
oped and more learned composition than any of 
the preceding pieces; a text that should leavé 
him elbow-room, and allow him to treat the 
voices like the orchestral parts, and be free to 
leave them and to take them up again, to group 
them and divide them at his pleasure. He 
wished to make a sort of vocal symphony, with 
accompaniment of instruments; he wished 
to show himself, as they say, and in such 
a manner that through all the groups created by his 
fancy every one should clearly see the profile of 
the maestro, with that great Mozartean nose, so 
known to all who know enough to distinguish a 
C from a D. Every one should exclaim on hear- 
ing it: “O that is he! nobody in the world but 
he!”’ It is clear then that Mozart never intended 
to make of the Sextet a music directly related to 
the action ; at least not to the insignificant and 
senseless, action which the spectator has before his 
eyes. To what then could it relate? That shall 
the reader himself tell me, after he has listened 
attentively to both parts of the piece. 

Elvira opens the scene with a noble and half 
pathetic song: Sola, sola in bujo loco, palpitar il 
cor mi sento (Alone in this dark place, I feel my 
heart beat). A certain shydder which runs 
through her at this time is felt‘in the chromatic 
figures of the stringed instruments. Leporello, 
thinking it a favorable moment, gropes round 
after the door, without listening to the somewhat 
fantastical voices, which sing in the violins 
and clarinets, that is to say in himself, awak- 
ened by the stillness, the darkness and 
anxiety. Piu che cerco, men ritrovo questa 
porta sciagurata (The more I seek, the less 
I find this cursed door). Finally he stumbles 
upon the door, and he is just about to run, when 
a sort of crisis arises in the harmony, which sud- 
denly leads us out of B flat major into D major, 
the most beautiful, most striking, best introduced 
and simplest among all the unharmonic transitions. 
The trumpets cause a solemn and mournful sen- 
tence to.resound in the new key, as if they were 
greeting a funeral procession ; the tympani give a 
muffled sound; Anna appears covered with a 
black veil; her attendants, in mourning like her- 
self for the Commander, carry torches before 
her. <A sublime spectacle, interpreted by the 
elevation of the music, whose sense, a prophecy 
not clothed in words, is clear as day. 

What spectator does not here recognize the 
victim adorned for the sacrifice? Anna has de- 
voted herself to the subterranean powers, like 
those great men of antiquity, whose voluntary 
death was the foundation of their country’s weal. 
Giovanni's hour draws nigh; and when this shall 
have struck, then Anna will have the power to 
hate him less and follow him. But till that hour 
there is no longer any rest for her. After she 
had left the accursed feast (the ball scene), she 
had felt the need of coming to pray and weep in 
the deserted chapel, which lies near the place 
in which her father was buried. Ottavio, who 
accompanies her, endeavors to console her: 
Tergi il ciglio, o vita mia (Wipe those eyelids, O 
my life). Never were melodious consolations ex- 
pressed with tenderer devotedness, nor in a finer 
style of Italian song. But what can they avail 
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against the immeasurable grief, whose reasons 
and secret tortures Ottavio will never learn! 
Listen to Anna’s answer, those long dying notes, 
in sombre and complaining tones, in which the 
irresistible tendency to the grave is only too per- 
ceptible; listen to this self-renouncing power ; 
this voice which breaks off in the presentiment 
of death; this life which flows out in a stream of 
tears: Sol la morte, 0 mio tesoro, il mio pianto 
puo finir (Death alone, O my treasure, can end 
my weeping). 

We can understand but too well what a wound 
of the soul gave this heavenly death-song to the 
predestined composer of the “ Requiem;” and 
we can also comprehend that, in the presence of 
the consecrated victim, to whom but a few more 
hours remain on earth, there can be no more 
nonsense. Must not every ordinary interest and 
every egotism vanish in its contact with a moral 
greatness so sublime ? and could an ensemble piece, 
in which Anna partakes, and leads the melody in 
the highest part, express anything besides her 
soul’s deep wound? Herein lie the high zsthetic 
grounds, which perfectly justify the style of the 
Sextet,—indeed so far justify it, that the com- 
poser would have committed a monstrous mistake, 
if he had listened to the visible demands of the 
situation. 

To the last sentence of Anna’s solo is joined 
an instrumental figure, a sort of chromatic down- 
ward scale, which becomes the basis of the most 
diversified vocal combinations. On this are 
founded and in this expressed, one after another: 
Elvira’s entreaties in behalf of the supposed 
Don Juan: E il mio marito! pieta! (He is my 
husband! have mercy !); the astonishment of the 
other persons at sight of her: E Donna Elvira 
questa chio vedo (This is Donna Elvira that I 
see); the universal and peremptory refusal: No, 
no; no, no! ; the cry of despair of the poor lovers : 
Pieta! pieta!; and at the end of the Andante 
the general wonder, when the misunderstanding 
is cleared up: Stupido resto, che mai sara; and 
the minor strain of Leporello, in the moment in 
which he reveals his features, to avoid being 
killed: Perdon, perdona Signori miei (Pardon, 
good masters). With what divine cowardice the 
rogue saves his skin; how he howls, enough to 
shatter the nerves, if not to soften the heart; 
how the descending semi-tones weepingly inter- 
cede for him; how he curls himself up upon the 
ground and kisses everybody’s feet; how touch- 
ing he is in his self-compassion, how admirable in 
his humility! Who could have the heart to 
strike him? Even a dog would be pitied in this 
situation, however much he might deserve chas- 


tisement. 
[To be continued.] 

















From BERLIN. 
[Concluded from last week.] 

The next division of his pamphlet (on the new 
Leipzig edition of Sesastian Bacu) Herr Zimmer 
devotes particularly to the third volume, edited by 
C. F. Becker, having hitherto spoken of the edi- 
tion in general. In this volume are fifteen Inven- 
tions and fifteen Symphonies, edited from an Auto- 
graph in possession of Spohr, with no question as 
to its being complete authority and without exam- 
ining any of the great libraries of Leipzig, as a 
means of clearing up any doubtful points regard- 
ing it. The idea of pretending to edit anything, 





even a thing of the very smallest importance, with- 
out carefully examining all the authorities that are 
available, is so repugnant to my feelings, that I 
cannot but sympathize with our pamphleteer in 
what he says on this point: 


“That the fifteen Inventions and fifteen Symphonies 
agree to a hair with Spohr’s Autograph, I doubt not.— 
The edition of the Bach Society is as like that of Peters’s, 
also, which was edited from the same original, as one 
egg is to another. But did the thought never occur to 
the editor of this volume, Herr C. F. Becker, as he com- 
pared the keys of the fifteen Inventions with those of the 
fifteen Symphonies, that besides the Autograph in pos- 
session of Spohr another might exist, which might 
exhibit various differences in the order and the text of 
the different movements? Did it never occur to Herr 
C. F. Becker that besides his own library other still 
larger ones might exist, which might possibly offer him 
still richer materials than his own and Spohr's? 

“O, Herr Becker, Herr Organist C. F. Becker of Leip- 
zig! that I should tell you, the great and learned musi- 
cian, who know perhaps more of the music of the 
spheres than I do of that merely human,—that I, whom 
this generation has not to thank for a bibliographic laby- 
rinth entitled ‘Systematic and Chronologic Exhibit of 
Musical Literature from the earliest to the most recent 
period’—that I, a plain, simple musician, should tell you 
this—is bitter, but pleasant. Yes, there is such an Au- 
tograph, Berlin treasures it in its Royal Library. And you 
have neither used it, nor even seen it. 


After proving the authenticity of the Berlin MS. 
the writer goes on to prove its superior value, and 
make some comparisons not much to the credit of 
the Leipzig edition. The other contents of this 
volume fare not much better than the Inventions 
and Symphonies. 

The last division of the pamphlet is as follows : 


“ While the first two volumes of the Bach Society gave 
us works of J.S. Bach, some of which were never before 
printed and others very badly, this third volume offers us 
only things which were already in every musician’s 
hands. That the publication of the Cantatas was sud- 
denly stopped was bad for many reasons. Circumstances 
have combined to make all music-lovers better acquainted 
with Bach's instrumental than vocal compositions.— 
With what astonishment did we read such choruses as 
Es erhob sich ein Streit, (vol. Il. 19th cantata,) in which 
the master has painted the wildest contending forces 
with sure hand; and Bleib bei uns, denn es will Abend 
werden, (vol. I. 6th cantata,) in which a tone rules so 
gentle and alluring, that nothing from the Italian schools 
of that day can surpass it! As I read these Cantatas, it 
was as if a man who had never rested from the battle with 
all the calamities and sorrows of life, and whose eye and 
brow had hitherto spoken only of victories in these con- 
flicts, now in a solemn moment laid open his heart! 

‘Why was the publication of the Cantatas inter- 
rupted? I am far from denying the right of the Bach 
Society to publish the instrumental compositions of Bach 
—but the appearance of volume III., just now, sets me 
thinking and indeed upon a sort of point of morals, 

‘** Tt is to be supposed that the members of the Direction 
of the Society know C. L. Hilgenfeldt’s work upon Bach, 
and of course the last remark of the preface, in which he 
speaks of the rival editions: it is to be supposed that 
these gentlemen know also of the “ Complete Collection of 
the instrumental compositions of J. S. Bach,” the publi- 
cation of which by the house of Peters is already well 
advanced; it is to be supposed also that they know that 
an edition so well edited and engraved cannot be under- 
taken without large pecuniary means; it is to be sup- 
posed that at first they were careful not to endanger the 
well-earned returns for the trouble aud expense incurred 
by another; it is to be supposed that at length the heroic 
courage of Becker overcame these scruples: it is to be 
supposed that the victory of this learned musician over 
the scruples of the others was so complete,that he ventured 
to fill an entire volume with—what Hilgenfeldt called— 
rival pirate editions; it is no longer to be supposed, on 
the contrary it is entirely certain, that in this Herr Or- 
ganist C. F. Becker in Leipzig made by no meansa hap- 
py hit. 

“ All respect for his ‘Systematic Chronologic Exhibit 





of Musical Literature!’ What need has a man like 
Becker, in the preparation of such a work, of references 
to strange libraries ? 

“ Allrespect for his book, ‘ The Music of the 16th and 
17th Centuries!’ How can the oversight that a work of 
PALEstnina is spoken of five times as so many different 
works, and its contents, which are always identical, five 
times differently given, lessen our faith in the learning of 
its author? Does any one advise him besides reading 
Batni, to take alook at the works of Palestrina them- 
selves? He would probably solemnly protest that he had 
not read Baini; for he speaks in the place where the 
work in question is noticed (original edition vol. 1, p. 210,) 
only of his six finest motets, and adds the beginning of 
their texts. The work has in fact thirty-s# numbers, 
and not as Herr Becker states, six only. Most unluckily 
for the celebrated biblicgrapher, a sixth edition of the 
same work has entirely esenped him, which was pub- 
lished in Antwerp, by Petrus Phalesius in 1613. Numbers 
1, 3, 23, 24, 28 and 35 of this volume are the six motets 
given by Bainias the finest. But, as is already remarked, 
so small an oversight can do no injury to such an au- 
thority as Herr Becker, and the numerous others of the 
book in question are—not more important than this one. 

‘« Moreover, all respect for his work: {The Household 
Music in Germany in the 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries,’ 
in the illustrations to which hé has printed the first 
Sonata of Kunnav and ornamented it with nearly a 
hundred variations from the original. IMMANUEL Fatst, 
in consideration of these trifles, accuses him of historic 

Saithlessness and want of principle, ( Cecilia, vol. 25, heft 
99. Beitrdge zu Geschichte der Claviérsonate, von J. Faist.) 
A man like Becker need not answer such charges. Per- 
haps, though, he can make no answer. 

“ Farther, all respect for his edition of the ‘ Chorals in 
four parts, by J. S. Bach.’ Just read the preface of the 
truly excellent edition of the same by Erk, in which he 
proves against the great C. F. Becker, not only his neg- 
lect of the original, but his lamentable disfigurings and 
interpolations. Charges again which a man like Becker 
need not answer, but to which perhaps he had nothing 
which he could reply. 

‘« All respect finally, all respect for the following work : 
‘Church Music of distinguished Masters from the 15th to 
the 17th century, for singing societies and for the study 
of musicians, by C. F. Beckern;in score.’ Sir, I have no 
longer patience to indulge in irony. Such bungling 
treatment as one number at least of this collection has 
been worried with, can be treated but with scorn and 
anger. In the Sth heft, page 7th, e¢ seg. you publish a 
piece by Hetyricn Scuurz, in four parts with a figured 
basso continno (Die mit Thrdnen sden,) and give as your 
authority: Musicalium ad Chorum Sacrum, Op. 11; 
Dresden, 1648, Tom. 1, No. 10. The infinite meagre- 
ness of this, both in its harmony and counterpoint, leads 
every real musician at the first passing glance to think 
there must be some abominable mistake. For it was im- 
possible that this noble old master, thoroughly taught in 
the Italian school, could have thus written. Every musi- 
cian, who has at heart the cause of music and the honor 
of Heinrich Schiitz, will feel compelled to enquire into 
this thing. A reference to a complete printed copy of 
the work in question in the Royal Library of this city 
soon gave me a key to the matter. The title of the work 
in full is: Musicalia ad chorum sacrum, das ist: Geistlicher 

Chor-musik, mit 5, 6 and 7 Stimmen, beydes vocaliter und 
instrumentaliler zu Gebrauchen, aufgesetzt durch Heinrich 
Schiitzen, Churfirsil. Durchl. zu Sachsen Cupellmeistern, 
wobey der Bassus generalis auff Gutachten und Begehren, 
nickt aber aus Nothwendigkeit, zugleich auch zu befinden 
ist. Erster Theil 1648. Op. XI. Dresden, in Verlegung 
Johann Klemmens, u.s.w. Gedruckt bei Gimel Bergens 
Erben. The title speaks of five, six and seven voices— 
in addition to which the Bassus Generalis may be used 
at pleasure but not necessarily—and the index, which is 
found in each of the separate voice volumes, gives none 
but 5,6 and 7 part pieces; how then was it possible in 
this book to find a piece in four parts? Or do you 
make, Herr Becker, in some way quite peculiar to your- 
self, of cantus, altus, tenor, bassus and continuus a five- 
voiced piece? 

“The composition which Herr Becker has here scored 
in four parts ‘for the study of musicians,’ is to be found 
among the 5-voiced compositions of H. Schiitz, and is set 
by him for 2 sopranos, alto, tenor and bass. The soprano, 4 
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which is printed in the ‘Quintus’ book of parts is by 
Herr Becker omitted entirely. 

‘And does a man of such an inexperienced eye, of 
such an untutored ear—deep learning and careful, pains- 
taking labor of course are wanting—venture to publish 
‘ Stlies for Musicians’? He, than whom, nobody can 
need such more? 

“Down from the throne of scholarship, thou ignora- 
mus! The world is no paradise of fools, in which one 
may dare strut in the insignia of an imaginary majesty. 
Down with yonr purple rags, that naked we may see 
your imbecility! That the short-sighted may not take 
every one dressed in them for a prince! 

“ But most astonishing is it that the directors of the 
Bach Society should have admitted to a participation in 
its labors and duties a man of such literary antecedents, 
—that they even perhaps employed him to edit this vol- 
ume. Would it not have been better and more to the 
wishes of the subseribers, if they had waited with the 
instrumental compositions of Bach until there was really 
need of a new edition, .and had never tempted Herr Or- 
ganist C. F. Becker to new literary sins? His old ones 
are already more numerous than the Musical Tophet can 
punish him for. 

“Thad also given the directors credit for more regard 
to the labors and sacrifices of another.” 


I have thought it worth while to translate the 
greater part of this pamphlet, both because the 
matter is one of some importance to our rising 
musical public at home, and as a fair specimen of 
the manner in which in their musical controversies 
here the opposing parties speak out. It is ama- 
zingly amusing to follow out in the periodicals 
one of these controversies and see fire and fury 
ever rising higher and higher, until you begin to 
think heaven and earth are coming together; and 
finally the whole thing ends in a sort of Marcy 
rent in the pantaloons. Such cases, though, are of 
another sort than the one now in question. This 
belongs to the class in which ignorance and pre- 
tention are rebuked,—a sort of writing which has 
afforded much delectable reading in other lan- 
guages than the German; and one of which you 
are pretty sure here to see a specimen just as soon 
as an incompetent person undertakes to rise into 
notice by affixing himself as a bob to the tail of 
some great name. No public notice, save a short 
article in the Leipzig Jllustrirte Zeitung, was 
taken, so far as I can learn, of the Zimmer pamph- 
let; but lam assured that the 5th volume issued by 
the Bach Society, showed the good effect of the 
castigation. I cannot judge as to this. But I 
can judge, that it would be as ridiculous to edit 
Bach without consulting the treasures of the Ber- 
lin Library, as to write about Beethoven without 
a careful examination of the extensive materials 
there. Another thought strikes me ;—that many 
a name which occupies a huge space in the musi- 
cal firmament, when seen across the ocean by our 
magnifying spectacles, is reduced to amazingly 
small dimensions, when we get on this side—so 
that rather a microscopic inspection of the Art jour- 
nals is necessary to discover them. 


Yours in the good cause, 
A. W. T. 


From NEW YORK. 

Marcu 5.—We have not had very much going 
on in the concert line since I last wrote you.— 
Saturday before last quite 'a large audience assem- 
bled in the Tabernacle to listen to an entertain- 
ment of an entirely novel character, a concert 
given by the Newsboys of New York. You have 
doubtless heard of the Lodging-house for these 
little outeasts, which was established here about a 
year ago, and of the beneficial and satisfactory re- 
sults which it has already begun to produce. 
Within a few months the boys have had instruction 
in singing, and, partly to encourage them, partly 
to increase the funds of the establishment, this con- 
) cert was arranged. Mrs. Gror@iana Srvart, our 





ever willing and obliging song-bird, lent her aid, 
as did also several other artists, and the choir of 
the Tabernacle. The boys sang several times, 
and one could not wonder enough at the style of 
their performances, considering how recently these 
children of the people, these “‘ gamins de New 
York” were adrift on the world’s sea, untouched 
by any kinder influence, and apparently out of 
the reach of any refining or redeeming element. 
The boys take great delight in singing, and who 
can doubt that many a discord in those poor hearts, 
nearly petrified by vulgarity and vice, is resolved 
by the simple songs, with their homely words, in 
which they mingle their voices. 

On Tuesday, the Hebrew Benevolent Society 
gave a miscellaneous concert. I was not present, 
but hear that it went off very well, and, what is 
more to the purpose in this case, with great pecu- 
niary success. 

A couple of concerts by the ‘Black Swan and 
the Indian Mario,” I need only mention en passant; 
nor can I say much of the sacred concert of the 
Opera Company on Saturday night, except that 
the house was not at all full, that Signorina Vest- 
vaut did not sing for some unexplained reason, and 
that altogether the performances were of the me- 
diocre character which could only be expected 
from so mediocre a company. 

I, on that evening, had chosen the better part, 
and spent a couple of hours most agreeably at Miss 
Carotine Leumann’s concert. You will be glad 
to hear that it was in every way successful.— 
There were from five to six hundred persons pre- 
sent, and, if I judge by my own experience, all 
went away satisfied. The fair songstress herself— 
and she is indeed ‘‘ exceeding fair to look upon”— 
surpassed herself in the scena from the Freischiitz, 
proving how much her performance at the first 
Philharmonic concert, (where this was her opening 
piece) had been influenced by timidity. Her ren- 
dering of this beautiful work now seemed like that 
of another person, and made me long to hear and 
to see her in the character of Agatha. She sang 
besides, the : Va, dit elle, from Robert, which strikes 
me as not quite appropriate out of the opera,— 
Eckert’s Swiss Song,—a couple of gems by Franz 
and Schumann, (Weil auf mir, and Du meine 
Seele, du mein Herz,) and Schubert’s Erl-king. 
Her rendering of this masterpiece of “the Beet- 
hoven of Song” was admirable. Was there ever a 
closer, more completing union of ‘‘ music with im- 
mortal verse,” than in this magnificent composi- 
tion! I hardly know of any thing in music beyond 
that cry of agony, that fearful discord, of the ter- 
rified child. 

Mr. Sarrer, of whom I told you in my last, 
played Mendelssohn’s Quartet, No. 3, for piano 
and stringed instruments. The latter were in the 
hands of Messrs. Nott, Berener and Reyer, our 
old friends from Eisreup's Quartet Soirées. The 
piano part of this Quartet, in Mendelssohn’s most 
smooth and flowing style (he has two styles, you 
know, which always repeat themselves—besides 
the above mentioned, a crisp, springy staccato one) 
was not so well adapted to show the originality of 
Mr. Satter’s playing as the Trio of Schubert; still, 
as if to show that he could excel in every variety 
of pianoforte music, he left nothing to be wished 
for in his rendering of this composition. The ef- 
fect of the whole was spoiled, however, by the 
unusual harshness of the violin, which has never 
the softest stroke. In the second part, Mr. Satter 
gave us a solo performance, consisting of the Min- 
uetto from Mozart’s E flat Symphony, exquisitely 
arranged for two hands, the Minuetto from Beet- 
hoven’s C minor Sonata, op. 29, and a March of 
his own composition, which was very brilliant and 
pleasing, but not at all original. His performance 
of all these was faultless, and I cannot rejoice 





enough at the advent of such an artist among us. 
Miss Lehmann’s brother, Mr. Epwarp Lex- 
mann, played a flute solo, which, for a flute solo 
was Well enough, and two quartets for male voices 
were sung by a German Quartet, in a highly cred- 
itable manner. Altogether, this concert, not only 
in my opinion, but also in that of many listeners 
with whom I have since spoken, was one of the 
most satisfactory ones that we have had in our 
city in a long time, and it is to be hoped that Miss 
Lehmann’s success on this occasion will induce her 
soon to favor us with another entertainment of 
like character. Bornonis. 





Marcu 6.—There are so many rumors afloat 
concerning operatic matters, that it is almost im- 
possible to distinguish the true from the false. I 
will however try to give you such as I know are 
facts, and some others which are most likely to 
be so. 

First as to the Academy. After giving Rigo- 
letto four times in succession (the two last times to 
an audience of four or five hundred persons) it was 
wisely withdrawn, and on Wednesday of last week 
La Favorita was sung to a very good house. Sig- 
norina Vestvaui (not Signora, as most of the pa- 
pers make her) took the part of Leonora, while 
Lortnt mede Fernando. Vestvali’s réle was evi- 
dently too high for her in many passages, but by 
her finished acting she carried it through quite 
successfully. It was given her much against her 
wish. But if she had not consented to sing it, the 
manager would have been compelled to ‘shut up 
shop.” For Rigoletto would not do, and they were 
not prepared to present anything else except La 
Favorita. Lorini did very well. His voice and 
style have improved since I heard him last in 
Norma at the Academy. Bania.i of course was 
good, and is as much of a favorite as ever. 

Signorina Vestvali, the new contralto (or rather 
mezzo-soprano) is a Pole by birth, and rejoices in 
the patronymic of Vestvalovitch. She was for 
sometime an actress, until finding she had a good 
(though not very powerful) voice, she became an 
opera singer. Her style is good, and this, together 
with her acting, good looks, and good taste in dress, 
is enough to please most persons. She sang with 
much success at various concerts in London, and 
recently, with her brother, came to this country, 
where, I believe, she will soon become a favorite. 

On Saturday evening a sacred concert was given 
at the Academy. I was not present, but am in- 
formed that Vestvali, who was announced to ap- 
pear, did not do so, and that no explanations of her 
absence were offered. 

For yesterday, Lucia was announced, and had 
even been rehearsed. But in the morning the fol- 
lowing “ short and sweet” announcement appeared 
in the papers : 

Notice To THE Pustic.—In consequence of insu- 
perable difficulties the Academy of Music is closed. 

March 5, 1855. Ove BULL. 

This in brevity is parallel to Gen. Taylor's fa- 
mous reply to Santa Anna’s bombastic summons. 
On the doors of the Academy was the following: 

NOTICE.— rsons en at the Academy of 
pe ng poy oct Oe BULL. 

Also, another one, that all persons having just 
claims against the management would have them 
settled as soon as matters could be arranged, and 
that notice would be given to each person where 
to present them for payment. Sic transit gloria 
Academia! 

And now for the causes of this sudden close. 
Reasons are plentiful. But which are the true 
ones it is hard to state. There are reports that 
Ole Bull expressed his dislike of Bertucca’s voice 
in rather harsh terms, whereupon Max MareTzex 
threw his baton at the head of said Bull. But this, { 
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I suspect, is mere gossip, though I heard it from 
the ‘‘ musical man” of one of our dailies. 

Saturday afternoon, I understand, the stockhold- 
ers of the Academy, (who, as you know, are enti- 
tled to seats to all performances) had a meeting 
and adopted resolutions expressing their entire con- 
fidence in Max Maretzek. This I cannot vouch 
for, but I know that the employes came together 
and adopted very strong resolutions in denuncia- 
tion of Ole Bull. I suppose the opera will go on 
before long under the direction of Maretzek. It 
looks very much as if this had been intended from 
the beginning by certain parties. For the resolu- 
tions themselves I refer you to Tuesday’s papers. 
Ole Bull’s reply will probably appear to-morrow. 

And now for Niblo’s. Here we are to have (as 
I hear on good authority) a company capable of 
singing both Italian and German opera. Mme. 
De ta Grane is said to be of the number. She 
is a very brilliant Coloratur-sdngerin, and also a 
good actress. I saw her a few years ago at Leip- 
zig take the parts of Alice and Isabella in Robert 
le Diable on the same evening. Till the arrival 
of this troupe, on dit, we are to have twelve nights 
of German opera by the company who have been 
performing in the Bowery, under the direction of 
Mr. Uncer (the gentleman who wrote out the 
score of Rigoletto from a pianoforte copy.) Miss 
Leumann Will probably be engaged by Niblo. He 
went out in the same ship with Grisi, and some 
people are even stupid enough to believe that he 
will try to re-engage her and Mario. 

Subscription lists were around recently for ten 
nights of German opera (by Unger’s troupe) at the 
Metropolitan theatre. But, although there were 
many subscribers, there were not enough, and the 
project has fallen through. 

Of Hackett’s proposed continuation of his troupe 
I hear nothing more, and do not believe in it.— 
Meanwhile the Metropolitan and Niblo’s stand 
empty, and our three or four ‘Ethiopian opera 
companies” make money. By the way, one of 
them has two or three female singers. The 
‘ Black Swan” gave two concerts last week, as- 
sisted by ‘“‘her pupil, the colored Mario.” But this 
Mario did not have his “ Coutts.” Next Thurs- 
day two concerts are promised: the first “to con- 
sistof music by Rossini, Bellini,” ete. The adver- 
tisement modestly says: ‘‘ This is the first oppor- 
tunity ever offered to the lovers of music in New 
York to hear these sublime compositions developed 
in all their grandeur. Two of the most noted 
continental artistical singers of the European con- 
tinent, viz.: Signora Drusitta Garsato and An- 
tonio Rosetti will make their first appearance in 
America on this occasion.” That’s pretty cool, is 
it net ? R. 








Music Abroad. 
Paris. 


Never did manager attempt a more hopeless task, 
than he whom luckless fate has placed at the head of 
the Italian Opera in Paris. 

The last novelty was Gli Arabi nelle Gallie, by Pa- 
cini, of which the maestro himself superintended the 
rehearsals, and for which he wrote some additional 
pieces. The Emperor and Empress were present at the 
first representation. Mme. Bosio, Mme. Borghi-Mamo, 
and Sig. Baucardé were excellent in their several parts, 
and all seemed to promise a greater success than had 
= attended the efforts of Colonel Ragani. Mais 
"homme propose et Dieu dispose; Mme. Borghi-Mamo, 
after the second night, has been unable to appear again. 
The opera, which had caused a large sum for decora- 
tions, scenery, etc., is thus nipped in the bud, and the 
management is thrown back on I Barbiere and ..a Son- 
nambula, 

The first act of Gli Arabi nelle Gallie (The Arabs in 
the Gauls), opens with an introduction full of spirit. It 
was written as far back as 1827; but so thoroughly has 
Pacini been pillaged by more modern composers, that 
One recognizes every lar, and considers that it is he 
who has stolen from those who, in fact, had previously 














“borrowed ” from him. The introduction is followed by 
a new Cavatina, written expressly for Mme. Borghi- 
Mamo, who sings, or rather sung, it in a style, which for 
purity could hardly be excelled. Then comes a Polo- 
naise, exactly suited to Mme. Bosio. It is full of diffi- 
culties, dangers, and “impossibilities,’ which she mas- 
ters with a facility really surprising. It is more than 
probable that Mme. Bosio will sing this air in London, 
and you will then judge for yourself how she deals with 
gy which most others would despair of attempting. 

‘he Polonaise is succeeded by a new duet for Mes- 
dames Bosio and Borghi, a graceful morceau, which was 
admirably interpreted, and produced a marked’effect on 
the opening night. 

The second act brings us to the Arab camp. Signor 
Baucardé opens it with the great air of the opera. I 
told you when [ first heard him that he was a talented 
singer, and he asserted his pretensions to the satisfac- 
tion of the entire audience. I have seldom heard a per- 
formance more deserving of the applause it obtained. 
When we remember that Sig. Baucardé has been afflicted 
with “influenza” since his first arrival in Paris, his 
efforts deserve the more encouragement, A new prayer 
and chorus succeed the tenor; and the finale, which 
forms part of the original opera, is dramatic and clever. 
In the third act the author has made no change, with the 
exception of a new air introduced for Mme. Bosio. 
The duet, Di quelle trombe al suono, the parent of the 
more famous Suoni la tromba and a host of others, was 
effectively sung, and encored; and a chorus of Arabs 
was admired for its freshness and spirit. The fourth act 
contains only a finale for the tenor, who has received 
his death wound; a song for the bass; and a quartet 
which terminates the opera. All justice was done to 
the composer by the artistes, who exerted themselves in 
a praiseworthy manner throughout. Mme. Bosio sur- 
passed herself in the brilliancy of her bravura vocaliza- 
tion, and the exquisite style in which she sang the music, 
A spark or two of “ Promethean fire,” a touch of that 
which is necessary for the actress as well as the vocalist, 
and what might Mme. Bosio not attempt? Mme. Borghi 
sings five times, and always well. Her vocalization is 
excellent, her voice sympathetic, and her acting intelli- 
gent. Sig. Baucardé added to his reputation, and Sig. 
Graziani, as usual, was zealous and conscientious. The 
orchestra, under the able direction of Sig. Benetti, was 
all that Sig. Pacini could have desired. The public, 
though anything but enthusiastic, was evidently pleased, 
and the only man who profiteth not, who sows where 
others reap, is the luckless manager, Sig. Ragani, who, 
after spending a large sum in decorations, etc., is left 
with the expenses on Tis hands for the remainder of the 
season.—Cor. Lond, Mus. Woold. 


At the Grand Opera, they are still performing with 
the greatest success, Auber’s Muette de Portici ; Lucia 
has also been done, and with little or none. At the 
Théatre-Francais, the representations of La Czarine 
have been interrupted by the indisposition of Mlle. 
Rachel, and the management has been obliged to fall 
back upon the comedy of Les E is de la Mai 
and other pieces. The Etoile du Nord has been con- 
tinuing its career of almost unexampled success at the 
Opera Comique, releived, on alternate nights, by the 
Pré Aux Cleres, the Chien du Jardinier, etc. The 
Mulitier de Toléde, with the fascinating Marie Cabel, is 
still in vogue at the Théatre-Lyrique; and Robin des 
Bois, up to this time, has drawn full houses.—Jbid, 








Cosientz.—Herr Richard Wagner’s Tannhduser has 
been brought out and well received. 


Danzig.—The operatic company are entirely en- 
aged in the rehearsals of Der Alte vom Berge, by Mr. 
Benedict, 


Bremen.—The third Subscription Concert, under the 
direction of Herr Carl Relneete, went off with great 
éclat. The programme was excellent, including Beetho- 
ven’s overture to Leonore, Mozart’s Symphony in C 
major, and Weber’s overture to Euryanthe. he Lie- 
dertafel sang the “ Prisoner's Chorus " from Fidelio, and 
the “ Huntsmen’s Chorus” from Euryanthe; and the 
members of the Gesangverein, Hiller’s Gesang der 
Geister iiber den Wassern. . 


Weimar.—Dr. Franz Liszt is engaged in getting up 
a.series of subscription concerts, and quartet soirées. 


DrespEN.—The whole energy of the management of 
the Royal Opera is at present employed in the produc- 
tion of L’ Etoile du Nord, under the immediate snper- 
intendance of the composer. 


Nap.es.—The féte of the Immaculate Conception 
haé been celebrated with great pomp in Italy ; Merca- 
dante, the Neopolitan composer, wrote a hymn espe- 
cially for the occasion, which was sung in the open air, 
at Naples, in the Champ de Mars,in presence of the 
king and all ths royal family, the ministers of state, the 
army, and an immense crowd of people. There were 
altogether 1563 executants (of whom 883 were instru- 
mentalists, and 680 vocalists) furnished, alone, by the 
officers and privites of the army. 


Luspeck.—Die Verkldérung des Herrn (The Trans- 
figuration of our Saviour), a new oratorio by Herr F. 
Kiihmstedt, professor and musical director of Eisenach, 
has been produced and favorably received, under the 


direction of Capellmeister Herr G. Herrmann. Meyer- 


beer’s Huguenots was lately presented for the first time 
in this city. 
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NEW VOLUME. — After three more numbers, i. e. with the 
number for April 7th, the JounNAL or Music will enter upon 
its fourth year. Of course Now IS THE TIME TO RENEW OR 
TO COMMENCE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Subscribers will see the reason- 
ableness of our terms as advertised, viz: $2.00 per annum, 
by mail, and $2 50 by carrier, both IN ADVANCE. 

All who do not expressly notify us of their wish to stop the 
Journal at the expiration of their term, will still continue to 
receive it, and be counted as subcribers for another year. 

(G> No suBscRIPTION RECRIVED FOR A SHORT<R PERIOD THAN 
SIX MONTHS ; AND NONE FOR LESS THAN A YEAR, UNLESS PAID IN 
ADVANCE. 

(G> We have enclosed bills to a large number of subscribers 
who have not yet paid for the year now closing, and beg that 
they will promptly remit by mail or otherwise. 





Last of the Afternoon Concerts. 

The OrcnEesTRAL UNION gave its sixteenth 
and last concert on Wednesday. For once, in 
striking contrast with the experience of every 
one of the fifteen preceding Wednesdays, the 
Boston Music Hall was thronged to its utmost 
capacity, and wore the look of the old Germania 
“rehearsals.” It was a gay scene and a happy 
one ; we cannot doubt the concert passed off for 
most hearers with as keen a relish as those which 
wore the prestige of the former name. And if 
our excellent friend ZERRAHN and his thirty 
associates were wise, and ready to take courage at 
the turning point, they would not now abandon 
their enterprize, when for the first time, after 
long perseverance through discouragement, the 
prospect really begins to brighten. We have 
still two, if not three months left, which are 
available for concerts, and in which the elastic 
air and feeling of the Spring, after an unusually 
deadening and depressing Winter, are already 
disposing young and old to seek out musical en- 
joyments. {tis easier to believe that these months 
may retrieve the failures of the wintry concert 
season, than it is to believe that the great orches- 
tral music, which has commanded its weekly and 
thrice weekly crowds in our good city for several 
successive winters past, has really lost its zest, 
and that the love has died out. Still, if our con- 
cert season must now really come to an end, if 
the account must be made up while the balance 
stands so palpably against us, the fault rests main- 
ly with the public, and not with the musicians, 
who have shown every disposition to do their best, 
and have confided in the good taste and enthu- 
siasm of that public quite as far as we had any 
right to ask of them. Boston has lost its musical 
prestige, if our concert season stops here, through 
the only cause that can compel a stoppage, 
want of support: for we do not count a brilliant, 
brief opera season an evidence of very deep and 
real interest in music. 

These remarks, of which the Orchestral Union 
casually affords the text, are equally applicable to 
all the organized attempts to give us classical 
music in the grander forms this winter :—particu- 
larly, and even more strongly, to the case of the 
Musical Fund Society, to which we were looking 
for our on/y evening concerts with grand orches- 
tra; and to which, with even greater past dis- 
couragements, we would suggest the same new 
hopes in a brave and wisely managed continuance, 
now that the distractions and depressions have 
somewhat relaxed their nightmare grasp upon the 
music-loving mind, and the genial warmth of na- 
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ture is returning. But for afternoon concerts, at 
all events, the season is peculiarly propitious; 
long days, birds and sunshine naturally beckon 
to the Music Hall. But we forget the concert. 

This time the Sinfonie Pastorale of BEET- 
HOVEN, was performed entire. There was some 
contrast in the rendering of the movements played 
last week and those now given for the first time. 
The first, namely the Allegro, embodying the 
cheerful and buoyant sensations of summer in 
the country, and the pensive Adagio (by the 
brookside, alternating in sun and shade,) were 
presented with much more of the warmth, the finely 
blended coloring, the subdued and feeling tone 
of a true musical picture—(of course the analogy 
is a very loose ene, for music only suggests out- 
ward Nature, modulating through the tones of 
Feeling which the outward facts inspire or become 
associated with.) The Scherzo Presto, repre- 
senting the peasants’ dance, the thunder-storm 
Allegro, and particularly the Allegretto, which 
represents the sun setting in glory, the return of 
flocks to their fold, and the peaceful, grateful 
close of the day, were played mechanically well, 
but without that fusing influence of a common 
feeling, which made this whole Symphony so 
memorable in the performances of the late Ger- 
mania orchestra. There was a certain crudeness, 
and loudness, in the Allegretto particularly, which 
disturbed the impression. A few more perform- 
ances, with the rehearsals which more constant and 
inspiring patronage would ensure, would bring 
this all right. As it was, we can only say, that 
compared with their admirable renderings of the 
Freischiltz overture, of the fourth and the eighth 
symphonies of Beethoven, and the “Jupiter” of 
Mozart, the Pastorale has not proved one of the 
best specimens by which to recognize the quality 
of the Orchestral Union. 

The Symphony was followed by an Htude de 
Concert, for two violins, by DE Brrrot, played not 
with such blended purity of intonation as we had 
a right to expect from two such accomplished ar- 
tists, by Messrs. ScnuLtrze and A. Fries ; the 
overture to Martha, by Frorow; the “ Sere- 
nade,” arranged from ScnuBertT; the Waltz 
“ Magie Sounds,” by WitrrmMann; the Adagio 
from the Lobgesang, and finally the “ Wedding 
March,” by MENDELSSORN. 

This orchestra has at all events earned a char- 
acter by these performances, and that in the long 
run is success. Let it then havea longrun. Let 
this well-earned capital of character go on aecu- 
mulating, and not be thrown away because it does 
not yet yield solid dividends. And we would say the 
same thing of our Musical Fund orchestra, who 
also have acquired a character to lose. Let the 
friends of music see to it that neither of these 
good organizations be deterred from building on 
the foundations they have laid. 

Se ee eS ee 

“HINTS CONCERNING CuuRcH Music.”—A 
writer in the Zranscript, over the signature of 
“ Counterpoint,” (who he is we know not,) is fur- 
nishing a series of spicy articles upon this ever- 
lasting theme of trade and controversy. He evi- 
dently is much in earnest and plain-spoken, indig- 
nantly alive to the abuses of the times, and han- 
dies without gloves these modern money-changers 
of the Temple, the thrifty multitude of Psalm- 
book makers. His objections to the numerous 
new Psalm-books, with which our land is annually 
flooded, coincide with those which we have more 








than once, although forbearingly as possible, sug- 
gested in these columns, and are strongly put; 
and as we have found none too much sympathy in 
the public prints upon a matter where the inter- 
ests of trade are so opposed to the sincere avowal 
of the truth, we are induced to copy a few para- 
graphs from this trenchant ally. First the follow- 
ing: 

As a counterpart to the hymn books before allu- 
ded to, we have tune books, without number, 
made up out of the most ridiculous adaptations 
and selections from oratorios, operas, sonatas, 
symphonies, songs, &c., all suited to the general 
ignorance and secularity of the times, and to that 
intemperate rage for novelty which everywhere 
prevails. Musical conventions are called in va- 
rious parts of the country, under the pretence of 
improving the public taste, when in fact they are 
only intended to promote the sale of silly and 
mischievous music. Now the money-changers 
were driven from the Temple long ago, aud I sub- 
mit that the music and psalmody of the Church is 
not a legitimate article of speculation, and that 
our country friends are most egregiously imposed 
upon. Good music never wears out ; whereas the 
silly and ephemeral trash so much in vogue, per- 
ishes with the use of it, and a new tune book is 
wanted every year, just as the makers of them 
intend. Those who indulge in such base prac- 
tices, flatter themselves it is a harmless pursuit, 
and are wont to say that the people want to be 
“humbngged ;” but I have heard some sound 
musicians say that it will take a century to eradi- 
cate the evil consequences. It is a national ca- 
lamity. 

There are banded together in the cities of New 
York and Boston, a set of speculators, who trade 
in the Songs of Zion. With these fellows all 
styles are good, and that is the best to-day which 
sells best. They know well enowgh in their hearts 
how limited the sphere of devotional song is, but 
if they acknowledge the truth, why then their 
oecupation is gone. The public ought to be cau- 
tioned against such musical pickpockets. In some 
of their books the most solemn words are often 
coupled with the melody of some familiar or vul- 
gar comic song, with feeble harmony to match. 
Again we have glees outright; literal selections 
from operas, &c., all bound up together, and cov- 
ered with the high-sounding and queer names of 
“ Hallelujah,” * Cithara,” “ Dulcimer,” “ Shawm,” 
“ Lute of Zion,” “ The Handel,” &c. To give a 
kind of mock solemnity to such music, tunes of a 
light character are often ended with a strong 
ecclesiastical cadence, which seems like putting 
heavy armor upon an infant. What deformity, 
what incongruity is all this! and yet it is done 
(ostensibly) for the church of Christ. So numer- 
ous are these catch-penny works, that the powers 
of invention are severely taxed in finding names 
for them. 


This may be possibly too sweeping and to some 
extent include the innocent among the guilty, or 
overlook the qualifying circumstances or repent- 
ant offsets of their guilt. Not having kept our- 
selves very carefully “booked up” as to the con- 
tents of the more recent collections, we do not 
presume to endorse every individual allusion in 
the paragraph just quoted. But we do know 
enough of the general spirit and tendency of this 
great branch of trade; and we have wasted fruit- 
less hours enough in minute examinations of such 
works in times past—it was like eating the East 
wind—to make us sensitively shy at the approach 
of others, and the more so the more they came 
heralded as the “ best collections ever published,” 
and boasting their hundreds of thousands of copies 
sold. 

The writer in the Transcript has a high appre- 
ciation of the solid services rendered to our 
church music by CHARLES ZEUNER. 


A musician can accomplish what the mere ama- 
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teur, from the shop or counting-room, fails in; 
and amongst all who have written for the Church, 
in this country, the above named gentleman has 
alone displayed a true knowledge of the require- 
ments and propriety of Sacred Harmony. Not 
that his music is altogether what it should be, for 
of this he was well aware; but that he has best 
adapted himself to the flimsy poetry he had to 
deal with. Although slightly tinged with modern 
German chromatics, yet he has displayed good 
judgment in altering the rhythmical form of church 
compositions, without destroying their grave har- 
mony. By this means he has adapted them to 
the light hymns in use, without falling into the 
lullaby style, as his contemporaries have done. 
Some of Mr. Zeuner’s “Chanting tunes” will 
serve as an illustration. The fact is, that a good 
strong, devotional tune, like Dundee or London, 
is too much for many of the little nursery hymns 
in use; while on the other hand, the most sublime 
and instructive poetry is often wholly enervated 
by being coupled with an operatic melody. 


Of course, every new Psalm-book, in order to 
sell, has to balance its new and crude things, with 
a goodly, if not a complete assortment of the 
standard old tunes; which has often led to the 
remark that, in all that is most valuable about 
them, these improved collections are all one and 
the same thing variously vamped. They would 
not be found without traces of learning and classi- 
cism, and while they hold out their bait of novelty 
to the ignorant, they also seek to justify them- 
selves to the severer taste. This Mr. “ Counter- 
point” meets as follows : 

Some of these musical pretenders try to justify 
themselves by saying that their books contain a 
great deal of good music. But what of that? The 
multitude, ever ready to sacrifice the understand- 
ing to the gratification of the senses, are sure to 
seize upon the bad. 

And here he comes upon the most alarming 
feature of the evil, confirming an idea which we 
have been many times abused for urging : 

But setting aside the quality of the music in 
question, it is a great sin to multiply it to such an 
indefinite extent. It creates much confusion. 
One hundred and fifty good metrical tunes are 
enough for this world, and perhaps there is not a 
much larger number of good ones extant. 


Finally the writer seeks a remedy for these 
things, where it has long been in vain called for, 
in our higher seminaries of learning, in our would- 
be Universities, which, while they found Profes- 
sorships for all things that the Head has bumps 
for, and while the Alma Mater of them all is even 
trying to construct a professorship of the Heart, 
continue to ignore that very influential branch of 
the “ Humanities,” called Music. With this ex- 
tract we conclude. 

Now in the face of this perverted state of things, 
who does not see the necessity of music schools in 
our colleges? We have nostandard. The Puri- 
tans demolished organs, committed music to the 
flathes, and annihilated all musical education ; 
while we bow with reverence to the huge virtues 
of those old sons of thunder, we cannot fail to see 
their errors, the consequences of which are too 
obvious. For want of collegiate instruction, we 
have no suitable men to manage our public 
schools, and the children are now taught from 
certain silly school song-books, which only tend to 
dissipate all true musical feeling and taste from the 
mind, and which they are ashamed to reflect upon 
as they grow older. This is a great evil. It is 
not owing to our climate that we have not as good 
singers as any nation upon earth, but it is for the 
want of proper youthful training. The first im- 
pressions which are made on the mind are always 
the strongest, hence instead of pernicious sing- 
song ditties, children should always be exercised 
in strong classical examples, and especially in the 
Church style, which they learn with the greatest 
facility, and to their lasting benefit. 
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Genius and Cleverness. 
Boston, Fed. 26, 1855. 

Frienp Dwicnt:—I notice that in your paper of 
February 17th, you remark that BAprAti’s perform- 
ance is “invariably excellent and telling” but “never 
great, never touched by the spark of genius.’’ May I 
ask, not in defiance, but with a real desire to know your 
opinion, if the first part of the above paragraph does not 
contradict the last, and upon what principles you grant 
genius to Marto and deny it to Badiali? 

ffas not Badiali in every part hé has taken here, ex- 
cept one or two, for which his age and appearance unfit 
him, not only delighted his hearers, but given a represen- 
tation so like reality that we can hardly form an ideal of 
the character finer than that which he gives life to? 

We all know how easy it is to form a vague, undefined 
idea of one of these great parts, and how difficult it is 
to reduce that idea to exactness and even to imagine a 
part with all its great and little essentials. It seems to 
me that nothing short of genius could enable Badiali to 
form his fine conceptions of these parts and give life to 
them. 

You may think the opinion heretical, but I could net 
detect any dramatic genius in Mario. I have been able 
to identify other performers with their parts, but whether 
Mario appeared as the gloomy Ravenswood, the loving 
and tender Fernando, or the imbecile Ottavio, I could 
perceive very little difference,—it was always Mario, 
singing deliciously indeed, but in all disguises or dresses 
the same awkward, handsome, effeminate Mario. 

Do not suspect me of any intention to enter the lists 
with so eminent a critic as yourself ; I merely suggest 
opinions which I suspect are shared by a large part of 
the community, in the hope of procuring some valuable 
information, or a modification of your verdict respecting 
our favorite. Pp. 

Remarks.—l. We do not see the contradiction — 
Many things are clever, good, excellent, invariably so, 
and yet we do not call them great, Greatness and 
genius are the terms reserved for something of the rarest, 
highest order. Bapiata always does well, always wins 
approval as an artist; yet there is a wide difference, not 
so muchin degree as kind, between his cleverness and 
genius like that we feel in Linn or Grisi, even though 
the latter sometimes sings indifferently. It was simply 
b our audi had got a trick of always applaud- 
ing the “ good and faithful servant’’ to the very skies; 
and that too on the evening in question in a manner that 
seemed to intimate that he was a greater artist than 
either Mario or Grisi, that we were led to make the 
remark and try to restore the balance. 

2. We have never granted genius to Mario. We do 
not think him a man of genius. But we do think him 
one of the most perfect artists in his singing, that we 
ever heard; and in the Stabat Mater we did find his 
singing even more remarkable than that of Badiali in re- 
spect of taste and style, and wanting only Badiali’s loud- 
less to make the public feel it more. Badiali is the per- 
fection of cleverness, but genius is another thing. 











Mie. CAROLINE LEHMANN. — Our Boston readers 
will rejoice to learn, by the letter of our New York cor- 
respondent, that the fine artistic powers of this lady have 
found appreciation in New York. Her concert of last 
Saturday is on all hands represented as a decided suc- 
cess. We only grieve to learn that this concert was pre- 
paratory to her return to Europe. Miss LEHMANN is 
probably the best female singer at present in America; 
certainly the best interpreter of the noble melodies of 
Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Schumann, Franz, not to 
speak of Handel’s oratorio music; and it is really a shame 
to our country that we cannot keep her here. We un- 
derstand there is a prospect that she will soon come to 
Boston to give a farewell concert, assisted by Orro 
DRESEL and others. If so, it will be the concert of the 
season. Qn the other hand, there are rumors of her 
probable engagement with one of the Operas that are 


struggling to take form out of the present operatic im- 
broglio in New York: most probably the German opera, 
if that results in anything. Fancy her, with her fine 
voice, and presence and dramatic fervor, as Agatha in 
Der Freischiitz, or as Beethoven’s Leonora ! 


{G>~ Communications for our New York Correspond- 
ent may be addressed to the care of Messrs. Scharfen- 
berg and Luis, 769 Broadway. 

















New Music. 
From G. André & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Wetsterrer, P. M.: Old Acquaintances in new 

Dresses, arranged for the Piano-forte, &c., pp. 26. 

price $1.25. 

Here are a dozen familiar little melodies, such .as 
“ Away with Melancholy,” “ Russian Air,” “ The 
sweet birds are singing,” &c,—with others less 
familiar here, but whose peculiar flavor of nation- 
ality is not unknown among as, like the one called 
“Swedish Air,’"—arranged in quite an admirable 
manner for the practice of young players. The 
melodies are worked up, in a somewhat contrapuntal 
manner, with a figurative bass, so as to keep the left 
hand in continual motion, sometimes the theme 
itself alternating between the two hands. It is very 
ingeniously, tastefully done, and not difficult, but 
tending to the formation of such habits of independ- 
ent motion of the two hands, as to prepare the way 
for all the difficulties of elaborate compositions; and 
the whole is “ most affectionately dedicated to the Left 
Hand!” By this sort of practice the young pupil, 
instead of the idle taste for mere tunes with hum- 
drum common-chord accompaniment, will get a cer- 
tain initiation into the mysteries and beauties of con- 
trapuntal development; while at the same time all is 
simple and enjoyable. 





(From G. P. Reed & Co.) 

Czerny, C.: Op. 740. Fifty Studies in a Brilliant 
Style for the j Book I., Nos. 1—8. pp. 23. 
Price $1.00. 

These are among the best of the many exercises 
which we have yet seen, by Czerny, or by others, for 
the acquiring of the “ Art of fingering with facility,” 
and form a sequel to his Etudes de la Velocité. There 
is work enough in them for many months, and the 
very boldness with which each kind of phrase or 
figure is worked through, makes them interesting. — 
One who shall have practised them faithfully, will 
have got his fingers well broken in. 

Lintey, Gro. Eight Songs and Ballads. No. 1. 
Constance. No. 2, Moored is my Boat. 3..Why do 


I love thee? 4. Thou art gone from my gaze. 5. 
Well-a-day (Duet), &c. 


Simple, sentimental and popular. 





(From Oliver Ditson, Boston.) 

Tuapere, 8. Op. 70. L’Art du Chant appliqué au 
Piano. Nos. 5 and 6. price 75 cents each. 

This valuable series is now complete. No. 5 con- 
tains “transcriptions” of the Lacrymosa, the most 
beautiful perhaps of all the movements from Mo- 
ZART’S famous “ Requiem,” and of a Duo from his 
Nozze ai Figaro. Here again the voice-parts (four of 
them in the first case), with the main features of the 
accompaniments, are by Thalberg’s peculiar manner 
brought within the grasp of the two hands, the voice- 
parts being distinguished by larger notes. The La- 
crymosa is quite difficult, and we think there must be 
some misprints in the directions for Right Hand and 
Left Hand, since it is plainly impossible to follow 
them all literally; but the student, grasping the har- 
monies in his own way, will find satisfaction in the 
piece—No. 6 is a Duetto from Rossin1’s Zelmira: 
Perché mi quardi e piangi. 

Heer, SterHen: 1. Op. 81. Twenty-Four Pre- 
ludes in all the Keys, for the Piano. Book IL pp. 
25. Price $1.00. 

We welcome the completion of this set of truly 
artistic, elegant, poetic little pieces. They are models 
of graceful style, and of the art of giving each idea 
its full and fit expression, and then leaving it. The 
pieces are very individual, contrasted in expression, 
and free from all taint of common-place, and will win 
upon one the more he plays them over. 

2. Six Lieder of Franz Scuvusert, transcribed for 
Piano. No.6. pp. 7. 25 cts. 


These are very simple transcriptions compared 





with those by Liszt. This last is made upon one of 
the loveliest and deepest of Schubert’s songs, called 
Sey mir gegrisst in German, but here given by a 
French title: Sots toujours mes seules amours. 


Cuorrn, F. Op. 42. 
price 50 cts. 
Another of those exquisite, inimitable dreams of 

tone, in waltz form, the melody dancing and flicker- 

ing like sunshine on the water. It is the one in A 

flat, with a long introductory trill, and well known in 

certain concerts. 


Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 

The Music Hall stage, planted thick with pines and 
evergreens, was covered on Thursday evening with little 
girls and boys, who, in the character of flowers, were to 
sing Mr. Roor’s Cantata, “ The Flower Queen,” under 
the conductorship of their teacher, Mr. C, H. CrarKe. 
The choruses were well done, the solos however were 
often in bad tune, two causes of which, at least, might 
be remedied on another perfurmance—the first, an un- 
necessary straining of the voice, to fill the room—the 
second, the distance at which the piano was placed from 
the conductor, in the rear of all the singers. The reci- 
tative by Miss BENNETTE, a young damsel of perhaps 
six years (a friend wonders whether CHARLES AUCHES- 
TER was there,) was very beautifully given by the tiny 
debutante in a manner whose distinctness and life would 
have done credit to Mr. Arthurson himself. The merits 
of the modest Violet, too, were not entirely overshadowed 
by the more showy qualities of some more conspicuous 
flowers. The house was full and the audience well 
pleased with the pretty show and the successful manner 
in which the Cantata was given. 


Valse pour le Piano. pp. 11. 








The MENDELSSOHN CHORAL Society, assisted by 
some of our best solo singers, have volunteered to give a 
Concert in aid of the funds of that excellent charity, 
the Boston Provident Association, which will come off 
in the Music Hall, on Saturday evening, the 17th instant. 
Tickets will be fifty cents, and for reserved seats one 
dollar. The performers give their services, and the 
noble object of the concert, as well as the musical ex- 
cellence which we have reason to expect in it, make it 
pretty certain that there will be no empty seats. Full 
particulars next week. 


PuiLapEtpHiA.—The long agitated new Opera 
House seems at length in a way to be accomplished. 
We take the following from the Evening Bulletin: 


The committee of the Directors of our Academy of 
Music, after examining the plans presented them by va- 
rious architects, have adopted that of Messrs. N. Le Brun 
and G. Runge, of this city, and before a great while it is 
expected that work will be commenced on the building, 
according to this plan, on the lot belonging te the com- 
pany, corner of Broad and Locust streets. The edifice 
will be 150 feet wide, 238 feet deep, and about 70 feet 
high to the crowning balustrade, the style of architecture 
being Venetian, of which there are few or no examples 
in this country. There will be five entrances to the 
auditorium on Broad street and three on each of the 
flanks, and each door being nine feet wide, there can thus 
be space for ingress and ae of ninety-five feet, and 
the arrangements are such that the largest audience 
could be dismissed in four minutes. Covered ways lead- 
ing to carriages are proposed on the north and south 
flanks. There is a liberal provision of cloak rooms, re- 
tiring rooms and refreshment rooms, with every conve- 
nience that can be desired. 

In the front part of the house, on the second story, 
will bo a grand saloon for concerts, &c., 36 feet wide, 
feet long and 30 feet high, and above this is a similar 
though plainer room, for the accommodation of the au- 
dience in the amphitheatre. The auditorium of the the- 
atre proper will seat 3750 persons, and allow standing 
room for about 450 more. Each person seated will be 
allowed a space 32 inches by 21 inches wide. There 
will be a parquet, parquet circle, first tier, first tier boxes, 
second tier, second tier boxes, amphitheatre and prosce- 
nium boxes. The fronts of the tiers will be balustraded 
with highly decorated open “guilloches” made of cast 
iron. The prevailing color will be white, relieved by 
gold and light blue; the background on the walls being 
crimson, Light will be given from a large hemispheri- 
cal chandelier in the centre of the dome, surmounted by 
two circular rows of lights, one over the lunette of the 
dome, and the other around the main cornice. Besides 
these, there there will be bracket lights against the walls, 
each having a ventilating tube over it. Provision is 
made for very thorough ventilation throughout the whole 
building. The heating will be by steam or hot water 
generated in boilers under the streets. 
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NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 


THE CRAYON, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining infiu- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are Bryant, Lowes, Street, Rempranpt Peare, A B. 
DuRAND, President of the N -tional Academy of Design, DanirL 
Huntineton, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those engaged 
are LONGPELLOW, Bayard TayLor, Geo Wm Curtis, Rev. H. 
W. Beecnen, Rev. Samuet Ogooon, Rev. H. W. BeLtows, Hon. 
Craries Sumner, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by Koski, and exsays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio Greenovcn, add to the interest of The 
Orayon. 

From the Christian Inquirer, 

The first five numbers of this promising (and thns far per- 
forming) paper are now out. We look for its weekly issue 
with high and never disappointed expectation. Its leaders are 
lraded in a double sense—weighty with thought as well as 
with typographical distinetness. They carry metal We are 
much impressed with the seriousness and instravtive alm of 
the editorial columns. Manifestiy it is not to tickle the ear 
or please the fancy, but to enlighten the mind and improve 
the taste, that the leading article always aims. The writer has 
a real, well-considered, distinct, and decisive thought to con- 
vey to his readers’ minds, and he goes about it patiently, un- 
ambitiously, and earnestly, and succeeds not in winning our 
admiration—a poor victory—but in leaving us wiser than he 
found us. 

The Crayon has, we hope, a special mission—to purge and 
soberize the style of our journalizing, as well as the taste of 
our people in general The heated, gaseous, and scintillating 
style of our pablic press is becoming intolerable. The Crayon 
uses a cool, quiet and unobtrusive style, which is truly re- 
froshing. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended Tak Crayon, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 





Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 237 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, $3 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 


Cc. x. CLARKE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. ...18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 


ww. J. PARHKERSON, 
NO. 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen years in Europe with a view of adap- 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the Envlish voice. and of 
remedying weakness of the voice, and thoroughly correcting 
harsh, guttural, nasal, or other unpleasant peculiarities, pro- 
poses to give lessons on the Voice, and in Singing, in the Italian 
French, and English Languages. 

Many who have spent years of severe study to attain musical 
excellence, after struggling to conquer some guttural, nasal, or 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
lief that they are afflicced with a natural defectiveness ; when, 
with a fractiona! part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musical education, and with much 
less physical effort (if properly directed) than they have been 
eccustomed to use, their voices might be rendered comparative- 
ly benutifal. 

To singers of eminence he would say, with a just appreciation 
of their high attainments, that a brief practical examination of 
his system will convince the most sceptical, that he can afford 
them such assistance in beautifying the voice, as might delight 
the most fastidious. 

“ Being acquainted with the course of voeal discipline pursued 
by Mr. W. J. Parkerson in forming and developing the voice, 
T take pleasure in bearing my testimony to its excellence ; be- 
lieving it to be far preferable to any other method known to me. 

GEO. J. WEBB. 

Boston, Oor. 7, 1854.” 

(>> Terms, $50 per quarter 





MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


— to announce that he is prepared to commence instrue- 

tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 

Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 

8 Hayward Place, on and after Oct. Ist. 

Rererences—R. k. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. 8. Dwight, Esqs 
Sept 23 tf. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPILuE, 
TREMONT STREET, 





Apr 29 BOSTON. . tf 
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. Balch, Uctter-Press, Pusic and Fob Prin 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
282 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Has just received a large invoice of 


FOREIGN MusIcC, 


Veti Schad F. 


Comprising the latest works of all the disting Pp 
com posers, 
—JUST PUBLISHED,— 
Richardson’s Collection of National and Ope- 
ratic Melodies, 

Very easily arranged for the Piano, and fingered after the 
method of the Modern School. In twenty numbers. Price 
from 15 to 25 cents each. They are excellent for young pupils. 

Sixty-Six Interludes in the Major Keys, 
By J. 1. JONES, for the Organ, Melodeon or Piano. They 
are easy, and very interesting. Every musician should have 
acopy. Price 56 cents. 

Third Book of Concone’s Vocal Exercises, 


For the middle register of the voice, the only complete edition 
in the country. Just published. They will be found indis- 
pensable to all Teachers of Singing. Price $2. 


[G>All the above will be sent free of postage on the receipt 
of the above prices. Our Catalogues are sent gratis to any 


address. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 282 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 





‘108 PRINTING oe and poly exert tis ie 


RACE CHURCH, New York. — The ANTHEM composed 
W by Signor Torrente for Mrs. Bopstern, (late Julia L. 
Northall,) and as sung by her in Grace Church on Christmas 
Day, 1854, has just been published by 
Cc. BREUSING, 
Importer of Foreign Music, 701 Broapway. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





EX EW s’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 








F. F. MULLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Mandel & Haydn 
Society, Musica] Education Society, &c. &e. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 


G. ANDRE & CO.’S” 
Depot of Foreign and’ Womestic Music, 


19 S. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side, ) PHILADELPHIA. 
(GA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Musie and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


MoDEX MELODEONS 


MANUPACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 
HE attention of the musical public is invited to the newly® 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We believe 
them to be unsurpassed, im all the essential points pertaining 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to 
Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt. 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 
Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and 
style of the instrument. Recommeudations from Lower 
Mason, Wm. B. Brappury, Georoe F. Root, L. H Sourmarp, 
Epwin Bruce, Srmuas A. BancrortT, and many other distin- 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 
(G>The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a decided 
preference to all other Melodeons. 
HENRY MASON. } MASON & HAMLIN, 
EMMONS HAMLIN. § Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms. 
Oct 28 6m (Directly in frontof the Jail.) 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in Piano-Fortes, 


No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 








WILLIAM BERGER, 
Pablisher and Importer of Music, 


No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


EEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
(>> Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26 





Mr. J.Q. WETHERBEE, 
VOCALIST, 
(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
No. 18 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 








OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Revers House. Terms :— $50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


YOUNG LADIES VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 


This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 3 Winter street. 








caRL HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


Ca. his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN RICHARDSON, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
REererences :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 38 Mt. Vernon St. 

Miss K. E, Prince, Salem. 

Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 


Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 





CARD.——Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 
IX ready to receive applications to furnish music (duos, trios, 
&c. for violin and piano) for private parties. Nov 18 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCE, 
TEACHER OF MuUSsSIc, 
United States Hotel. Dec 30 





querom AUGUSTO BENDELARI, Professor of 
\ Masic, from Naples, proposes to teach SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, both by private 
and class lessons. The latter will be given to CHORAL CLASeES, 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Chickering have kindly offered the use of their Rooms, in order 
to afford to as many as possible the advantages of a system of 
public musical instruction that has been attended with great 
success in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sig. Avevsto BENDELARI, at the 
Winthrop House, or to Messrs. Chickering & Sons, to whom, 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 

REFERENCES. 
Rey. Sam’! K. Lothrop, Samuel G. Ward, Esq. 
John 8. Dwight, Esq. 





CARL GARTNER, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be found at No. 20 Dover Street, every forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oc 14 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


Of the late GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Tazory oF Music. 

Address No. 45 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the music 
stores. Sept 16 
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THOMAS RYAN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
RESIDENCE, 19 FRANKLIN STREET. 





PRINCE & CO0.’S MELODEONS, 


F every variety, from $45 to $150, suitable for the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small church. Believin, 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and better finishe 
than those of any other make, they have accepted the agency, 
and keep for sule only those manufactured by Prince & Co, 


G. P. REED & Co. 
13 Tremont St., opposite the Museum, 


Sept. 2 Sole Agents for Prince § Co.’s Melodeons. 





ANDREAS T. THORUP, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Residence, 84 Pinckney Street. 
Sept 1 tf 





ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Application can be made at Reed’s Musie-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


No. 21 School St-<—— 
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